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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 



SENTENCES IN PROSE AND VERSE. 



SELECTION BY W. E. CHAKNINO. 



With a slight blush (she sometimes seemed to blush as she breathed). 
— George Eliot [Mrs. Lewes]. 

With such a mind, active as phosphorus, biting everything that came 
near into the form that suited it. — Ibid. 

A fish honestly invited to come and be eaten has a clear course in de- 
clining; but how if it finds itself swimming against a net. — George Eliot 
[Mrs. Lewes]. 

The remark lay in his mind as lightly as the broken wing of an insect 
among all the other fragments there, and a chance current had sent it 
alighting on her. — Ibid. 

The perception that poor Rex wanted to be tender made her curl up 
and harden like a sea-anemone at the touch of a finger. — Ibid. 

Art thou she 
Who stepped so lightly on the lea ? 
Persephone, Persephone ! 

Mid the blue fields of starlight thou art sailing, 
Adelaida. — German Song. 

" What might have been is sad indeed, 
What should have been is sadder still ; 
The happiness our spirits need 
Is not of circumstance, but will." 
— From " Bethesda," by Barbara Elbon [Motto of Chapter]. 
It was a heavy hoop of yellow gold, with a leaf lying on it, against 
which was a ruby rose with a diamond in its heart. — Ibid. 

In the present age, any thought makes room for a million doubts. — 
Ibid. 

He was not one to lose intellectual perception through emotion. — Ibid. 

Everything in Margaret's character had been drawn from chaos as it 
were, and consciously formed into a rounded world ; Beth's was .a sphere 
launched into space with only its orbit to discover. — Ibid. 
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Morally, her conscience was a staff whose soundness she did not doubt ; 
but mankind, and particularly womankind, feel the need of something 
beside morality to fill their lives, something beyond and above it. — Ibid. 

She was aware he exercised a self-control which had become a second 
nature, and presented himself to the world only as he wished to be seen. 
— Ibid. 

My sister has a way of saying : " What would you say if you said it." 
— Ibid. 

She [Mabel] delighted as much in giving full blossoms, when green 
buds alone were expected, as in giving a thorn-prick when one bent to 
inhale a tropical fragrance. — Ibid. 

" Our sympathy is a gift we never know, nor when we impart it. The 
instant of communion is when, by the least point of time, we cease to 
oscillate, and coincide in rest by as true a point as a star pierces the 
firmament." Thoreau [Motto of Chapter]. — Ibid. 

There was an iridescence of thoughts and words, which, like the sea, 
rippled over an underlying strength on which we could buoyantly repose. 
— Ibid. 

The supreme thing one can do is to exercise one's faculties for the 
benefit of others. — Ibid. 

He had seen her soul step back in her eyes. — Ibid. 



BOOK NOTICES. 



Agamemnon's Daughter. A Poem. By Denton J. Snider, Author of " A Walk in 
Hellas," " Delphic Days," etc. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co., 1885. 
It will give our readers a slight clew to Mr. Snider's poem to copy from the page of 
contents his titles and sub-titles : Canto I. Iphigenia at Mycenae. — The Lovers. Canto 
II. Iphigenia at Aulis. — The Sacrifice. Canto HI. Iphigenia at Tauris. — The Mission. 
Canto IV. Iphigenia at Delphi. — The Return. 

In the first Canto we have the fate of Hellas and of Iphigenia prepared in the meet- 
ing at Mycenae of the Spartan Helen and the Trojan Paris. In this first prelude Iphi- 
genia plays a subordinate part ; Agamemnon, Helen, and Paris, guided by fate, are precipi- 
tating their several destinies, in which hers is to be involved. The bringing of Troy 
under his rule was already in the mind of Agamemnon ; Paris arrives in his dominions 
to pay him a friendly visit ; it is then, he bethinks him, that he will peacefully unite the 



